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ABSTRACT 

Portions of three earlier studies relating 
differences in employees to employee satisfaction and one stud 
relating management communication style (MCS) to employee 
satisfaction were replicated across four organizational conter s. 
Major findings supported the generali zability of the results repealed 
in the earlier research. The role of superior/subordinate rela~_..ons 
and their impact on employee satisfaction were examined through 
perceptions of employees with regard to the' HCS of upper management 
and the task behaviors of their immediate superiors. The results 
supported the MCS conceptualization advanced in the earlier study and 
indicated that the MC S of immediate superiors and of upper management 
had their primary impact on different dimensions of employee 
satisfaction. Perceptions of superiors 9 task behaviors were found to 
have different impact on employee satisfaction for different 
organizational contexts. The variability in employee satisfaction 
"plrecfictable from individual employee differences and from 
superior /subordinate interaction was found to have little overlap- 
(Author/FL) 
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Abstract 



Portions of three previous studies (Falcione, McCroskey & D. 
Hurt & Teigen, 1977; and Richmond & McCroskey, 1979) relating inc < 
differences in employees to employee satisfaction' and one study ( 
McCroskey, 1979) relating Management Communication Style to evnpl: 
faction were replicated across four organizational contexts. Ma; - r- 

were support. ive of the generalizability of the results observed i 
vious studies. The interface of superior-subordinate relations £■ 
impact on employee satisfaction were examined through perceptions »f *e :.s 

with regard to the Management Communication Style of upper manage 3 
task behaviors (supervision and administration) of their immediate -v:'.- rs . 

Results were supportive of the MCS conceptualization advanced by >nd and 

McCroskey (1979) and indicated that MCS of immediate superior anc >f upper 

management had their primary impact on different dimensions of er satis- 
faction. Perceptions of superiors' task behaviors were found to liferent 
impact on employee satisfaction for different organizational con vari- 
ability in employee satisfaction predictable from individual emp_ differ- 
ences and that predictable from superior-subordinate interface w- and to 
have little ever lap. It is recommended that boch the individual .ranees 
(trait) and superior-subordinate interface (situational) approac: zie 
study of communication in organizational contexts be continued s. "\e two 
generate independent predictions of unique variance . 



Competitivelv selected paper presented at the Annual Easrern Communic: ion 
Association Convention, Pittsburgh, PA, April, 1981, (Tcp V). 
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ngblood, 1975). The theoretical exp: 
-t — happy employees will want to come 
• to quit or to take another position 
a similar association between satisr 
derately satisfied employees may Le More productive than 
uoyees, extremely satisfied employ bs may form the type of work* 
r :he "happiness for lunch bunch" (flc_roskey» Larson & Knapp, 
^e of a social group than a work grrup, hence lowering produc- 
event, it would appear that the cencern of both researchers and 
employee satisfaction is not misplac-d. Even if dissatisfied 
net less productive, they are likel; :<v. increase problems with 
id turnover, both of which are cost!; o organizations both in 
ices and managerial effort. 



7or~ nication and Satisfaction 



V number of variables operating within the or rnizational setting have 
eer Jound to impact employee satisfaction. Many : : these have, at most, a 
eng ential relationship to communication among emp . . yees or between superiors 
nd subordinates. Notable examples include workin :onditions (Roethlisberger 
Diikson, 1939), job enlargement (Argyris, 1964), b enrichment (Herzberg, 
5o)j and erganizational innovativeness (Hurt & Te.; ^n, 1977), Thus, it is 
ear that eommunicative relationships are not the c "1/, and possibly are not 
.-:r sn the most important, determinates of employee sa-t->f action. Nevertheless, 
ze search ha: indicated that communicative relationshr do predict meaningful 
va. ance in employee satisfaction across a wide range :f organizations. 

Previous research which has examined the role of eommunication in predict- 
ing -riployee satisfaction can be divided into two primary ■ categories : .1) 
research which has been directed toward individual differences in employees 
zhac are associated with variance in communicative behavior and 2) research 
■/hich has been directed toward the communicative interface between superiors 
ind subordinates* 1 - . f 
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Qj Is innovativer.^ss predictive of employee satisfaction across varying 
organizational contexts? 



Q2 With other individual difference variables and superior-subordinate 
relationship variables controlled 5 does innovativeness predict unique 
variance in employee satisfaction? 

C ommunication Apprehension . Communication apprehension refers to. the fear 
or anxiety associated with either real or anticipated (oral) communication with 
another person or persons (McCroskey, 1970, 1977* 1973) « Previous research has 
indicated that communication apprehension can have a major impact on human 
behavior (cf. McCroskey, 1977), particularly in an organizational environment 
O'cCroskey & Richmond, 1979). Communication apprehension has been found to be 
negatively associated with employee satisfaction, at least in some organiza- 
tional contexts (Falcione, McCroskey & Daly, 1977) * Two research questions 
were posed for this investigation: 

Q3 Is communication apprehension predictive of employee satisfaction 
across varying organizational contexts? 

Q4 With other individual difference variables and superior-subordinate 
relationship variables controlled, does communication apprehension 
predict unique variance in employee satisfaction? 
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Tolerance for Disa greement . Tolerance for _sa reenent was c ■.. nceptualized 
and opera tionalized by P. Knutson, llcCroskey, T* :nu:son & Hurt ( IS 79) . It 
is viewed as a continuuu representing an indivic~_J/ s willingness 
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It was recognized at the inception of th: research that th choice of 
these three individual difference variables re -e^enred neither : a full range 
of personality variability nor a representativ sample of such v iability* 
Rather these three variables were chosen becai. 2 they had been cL >on.strated in 
previous research to be associated with both c i.imunication orier : rtions and 
employee satisfaction. Although this selecti ■ pr : ess' preclude., any general- 
ization to the association between overall pe: sonalrty and emplc ee satisfac- 
tion, it did permit us to seek at least a ten itive answer to tl , following 
research question: 

Q7 To what degree are a combination of cammurr.cation-related individual 
difference variables predictive of employ u satisfaction? 

Superior-Subor dinate Relationship s and Satisfaction 

The cominunicatiye"~relat'ionship between superior and subordinate has con- 
siderable potential to impact the satisfaction of both., Communication is the 
vehicle for dissemination of information, instructions, and (possibly most 
important) affect. The importance of a positive communicative relationship 
between superior and subordinate is not at question here, its importance has 
been demonstrated in many previous studies (cf* Daly, llcCroskey & Faicione, 
.1976; Faicione, llcCroskey & Daly, 1977). The concern of the present investiga- 
tion is superior behavior, that may impact that relationship* Specifically, our 
concern was directed toward a superior's decision-making and communication- 
style and the emphases the superior places on supervisory and administrative 
behavior. 

Management Comnunicarion Style . The Management , Communication Style (I1CS) 
construct advanced by Richmond and iicCroskey ( 1979V is based on the earlier 
work of Tannenbaum and Schmidt ( 1958) and Sadler ( 1' 970) . The originators of 
the I1CS construct argue that certain communication behaviors are necessarily 
associated with certain approaches to decision-making * Thus, the selection. of 
a style of decision-making will define to a major extent the .communicative 
relationship between superior and subordinateo HCS is viewed as a continuum 
from an extreme "boss centered" or "Tell" approach to an extreme "subordinate 
centered" or "Join" approach. At the "Tell" end of the continuum, the commu- 
nication primarily is downward^ uni-directionai, and rioninteractive. At the 
other end of the continuum the communication primarily is horizontal, 
bi-directional, and highly interactive. Although HCS is viewed as falling on 
a continuum, there are four major points identified on -the continuum, repre- 
senting increasing levels of subordinate interaction with superior: Tell, 
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Sell 5 Con Aid Join- ■ (For a full enunciation of the MCS construct, see 

Richmond ' i:... - :;roskey„ 1979). 

Basez i "* earlier work examining employee involvement in decision making, 
Richmond ::Iroskey (1979) hypothesized that subordinates who perceived 

their sup-:: -:.r:: as employing a MCS that was more subordinate-centered would be 
more satiiii iu than other employees* Their results supported the hypothesis 
within th ur.zext of educational ..organizations, the only subordinate popula- 
tion stuc__~i Thus., a major research question posed for this study was: 

Q3 ~~~z3t is the relationship between MCS and employee satisfaction 
across varying organisational contexts? 

MCS _c£ Superior's Superiors * An important element in the original MCS 
construct was not addressed empirically' by Richmond and McCroskey ( 1979). They 
note that the choice of decisionmaking style, hence MCS, in not always left to 
the individual superior. As they state, 

..^ important implication of the above management styles is the 
-lommunication styles that are imposed by the management style 
^nosen. Clearly, if all decisions are made above a manager, 
he or she can only choose a Tell or Sell style, which would 
restrict the communication styles available for use. However, 
if the manager is given a great deal of autonomy, suggesting a 
Consult or Join style above, he or she has great flexibility 
/ in selecting a MCS for interface with employees. Thus: . . • 

\ MCS is a function of a communication style preference of a 

manager and the management style imposed on the manager from 
above, (p. 363) 

Richmond and McCroskey (1979) do. not say whether they believe subordinates are 
able to make a clear distinction between whether their superior is behaving in 
a certain way through free choice or because of directives from above. If such 
a clear distinction can be made by subordinates, perceptions of a superior's 
MCS and the MCS. of upper management may be independent predictors of employee 
satisfaction. If, however^ subordinates see their superior's behavior simply 
as a reflection of upper management, the MCS of upper management may serve as a 
powerful mediator of any relationship between supervisor MCS and employee 
satisfaction. Thus, the following research questions were posed: 

Q9 To what degree are subordinate's perceptions of their supervisor's 
MCS and the MCS of upper management related? 

QlO What is the relationship between the MCS of upper management and 
employee satisfaction across varying organizational contexts? 

Supervision and Administration . The term "superior" has been employed in 
this report to refer to a person holding the position in the organization 
immediately above the employee under study. Within a larger management con- 
text, such individuals may. function ptimarily as supervisors, they may function; 
primarily as administrators, or their task behaviors may reflect both functions. 
to varying degrees. As conceived here, a superior who functions primarily as a 
supervisor is in a position to enjoy much greater oral communicative contact 
with the subordinate' than is the superior who functions primarily as an 
administrator. The reverse pattern is nore likely with regard to written 
communicative contact.,/ Let- us clarify the distinction we are making: 
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S upervisor — An individual who has frequent personal contact with the 
7ubordinate. This contact may include any or all of the following: 
observation of the subordinate's work,, communication of orders or policy, 
enforcement of policy, assistance with subordinate's, work, nt.ion or 

subordinate's problems in the work environment. 

A dministra tor— An individual who is primarily responsible for facilitating 
the ope7a~tion of the organization. This may include any or all of the 
following: budget planning, policy planning, hiring, development and 
maintenance of facilities, delegation of authority, structuring of units 
or departments, and maintaining relationships with individuals and 
agencies outside the organization. 

Viewed from this vantage point, we believe a superior who functions Primarily 
as a supervisor is in a position to impact the subordinate's satisfaction as a 
function of her/his MCS far more than the superior who' is primarily involved in 
administrative tasks without clear, immediate impact on the employee, Conse 
quentiy, the following research question was advanced : 

Qn To what extent do the subordinate's perceptions of the superior's 
task behaviors (supervisory or/and administrative) mediate the 
relationship between the superior's MCS and employee satisfaction? 

IlETIIOn 

^^ftere were four samples employed in this investigation. The first sample 
consisted of 250 public school, elementary and secondary, teachers ( 19U 
females, 60 males) representing 39 school districts in Florida, Georgia, 
Maryland, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and West Virginia. Participation was a 
result of being enrolled in a graduate class (six different courses offered in 
six different areas, enrollment voluntary) entitled Communication in the 
Educational Organization". The second sample consisted of 45 supervisors in a 
product-based manufacturing organization. The company manufacturers faucets, 
tubing, bathroom and kitchen accessories. The third sample consisted of 23 
service employees of the state of Pennsylvaniao They were employed by the 
parks board, water board, aviation centers, criminal ..justice department, and 
state nursing and mental health facilities. All were supervisors, who were 
responsible for state funded activities and had several subordinates under 
them. The fourth sample consisted of 102 subjects who were bank managers, 
cashiers; and upper management employees in the federal reserve system in the 
state of Virginia. The sample did not include tellers' or accountants. All 
subjects were responsible for at least 15 subordinates. Participation of . the 
subjects from samples 2, 3, and 4 was a result of being voluntarily enrolled in 
communication workshops directed by one of the authors. 

As noted above, the samples employed were highly diverse, both in size and 
function. The first sample, teachers, represents employees near the bottom of 
the organizational ladder. Employees in the other samples represented middle 
to upper levels of management. The first sample was predominately female, the 
o- her three samples were predinately male. As we will indicate oelow, these 
sample differences are extremely important to the interpretation- of the results 
of, this investigation.' 
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Measurement 

The following instruments were employed to measure the variables included 
in this investigation: 

Employee Satisf a ction - The multiple factor approach was employed to measure 
employee "satisfaction. The Job Descriptive Index (JDI) developed by Smith, 
Kendall and Hulln (1969) was employed. The JDI measures five dimensions of 
satisfaction: supervision, work, pay, promotion, and co-workers. Previous 
studies have revealed the JDI to be a factorially stable instrument with good 
reliability (Smith, et al. f 1969; Falicone, et al., 1977; Hurt & Teigen, 1977; 
Richmond & McCroskey, 1979). Previously observed internal reliabilities have 
been satisfactory, ego, supervision, .92; work, .80; pay, .86; promotions, .80; 
and co-workers, „85. These reliabilities 'were obtained by deleting 14 of the 
72 items with a lower than .50 iten-total correlation and by deleting items 
which had face-validity problems (i.e. hot) (Richmond & McCroskey, 1979). In 
the present study, the same scales were used as were employed in the Richmond 
and McCroskey (1979) study. The obtained factor structures were' virtually 
identical to those obtained in previous research. 

Tolerance for Disagreement - The 20-item Tolerance for Disagreement scale (TFD) 
developed by P. Knutson, McCroskey, T. Knutson, and Hurt (1979) was employed to 
measure the employees 1 tolerance for disagreement. The; obtained reliability 
for the TFD scale was .90 in a previous study (Richmond & McCroskey, 1979). 
Innovativeness - The 20-item Innovativeness Scale (IS) developed by Hurt, 
Joseph, and Cook (1977) was employed to measure an individuals perceived 
innovativeness* Previous research has reported a .93 internal reliability 
estimate for the IS (Richmond & McCroskey, 1979). 

C ommunication Apprehension - The 25-item Personal Report of Communication 
"Apprehension (PRCA) developed by McCroskey (1970: J978) was employed to measure 
an employee's level of apprehension about communication. Previous research has 
indicated internal reliability estimates of .90 or better for the PRCA 
(McCroskey, 1978) . 

Management Communication Style - The Management Communication Style instrument 
(MCS) developed by Richmond and McCroskey (1979) was employed. It is a 
19-point continuum ranging from Tell (10), through Sell (16), through Consult 
(22), to Joi' (28). Subjects in this study were asked to circle on the con- 
tinuum the MCS (1) "under which you work" and (2) "the MCS at the top of your 
organization" • Test-retest reliability for the MCS was .85 in a previous 
investigation (Richmond & McCroskey, 1979) * 

Degree of Supervision - A 5~item Supervision Scale (SS) was developed for this 
study. ~n order for the scales to be usable descriptions of the duties of a 
supervisor were given (see description given earlier in this paper). Subjects 
were asked to respond to the scales based upon how they felt their immediate 
supervisor fit the description provided. The following five, seven-point, 
bi-polar scales were used: Agree-Disagree; False-True; Incorrect-Correct; 
Urong-Right ; and Yes-Mo. 

Degree of Administration - A 5-item Administration' Scale (AS) was developed 
for this~study. In order for the scale to be usable, descriptions of the 
duties of an administrator were given (see description given earlier in this 
paper). Subjects were asked to respond to the scale based upon how they felt 
"their Immediate supervisor fit the description provided. The following five 
seven-point, bi-polar scales were used: Agree-Disagree; False-True; 
Incorrect-Correct; Wrong-Right; and Yes-No* 
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Data Collection 

The teacher sample was asked to complete the JDI, TFD, IS, and FRCA scales 
during the first of six clc£>s periods (each class was seven hours in length) 
before any content had been discussedo The other scales uere administered 
prior to class exercises designed to teach content related to the constructs 
represented by the scales. The SS and A3 were collected during the second 
class following a unit on supervision and administration. During the third 
class period, the Management Communication Style construct was introduced and 
the MCS scales were collected. At the beginning of the next class, the MCS was 
collected again for test-retest reliability purposeSo 

The management samples were asked to complete all the instruuents as a 
take-home project during the communication workshops * The MCS, SS, and AS were 
explained on the instruments o The subjects were able to read the descriptions 
and were also able to ask the workshop instructor any questions. 

All subject responses were anonymous * To insure anonymity, subjects were 
assigned random code numbers known only to themselves* They recorded their 
code numbers on each scale which permitted merging the data for analysis o 

Data Analyses 

Preliminary data analyses involved computation of means .and standard 
deviations for each variable for each sauple, correlations among predictor 
variables, correlations among criterion variables, and internal reliability 
estimates for the measures <> 

The preliminary analyses indicated that the sub-samples of managers 
differed on only one predictor variable but differed significantly on all five 
criterion (satisfaction) variables (see Table 1). The service personnel 
reported less communication apprehension than the other manager groups. They 
were also less satisfied on all dimensions than the other manager groups. 
i\ T evertheless, they were combined with the other manager groups for the next 
analysis. This analysis indicated that, as expected, • the teacher group and the 
combined manager group differed significantly. The two groups were signifi- 
cantly different on all 7 predictor variables and 3 of 5 criterion variables 
(see Table 2). Since the groups were so markedly different, all subsequent 
analyses were conducted for each of the four samples separately, providing 
internal replications for this study* 

The primary analyses included simple and multiple correlation (regression) 
analyses keyed to the research questions advanced above. Decomposition of 
multiple correlations (Seibold & IlcPhee, 1979) was performed when necessary for 
interpretation. 

RESULTS 

Reliabilities 

The preliminary analyses indicated that the reliability of the instruments 
employed in this investigation were both satisfactory and comparable to those 
obtained in previous • studieso The reliabilities for each sample for each 
instrument are reported in Table 3. 

Correlations Among Predictor Variables 

Correlations among predictor variables for all four samples are reported 
in Table 4. As has been the case in previous research, the three individual 
difference variables were found to be moderately intercorrelated for all of 
the present samples. No meaningful pattern of significant correlations was 
observed, however, between the individual difference variables and the other 
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predictor variables. UCS of superior and MCS of upper management were found 
to be significantly correlated for three of the four samples, with a nonsig- 
nificant correlation of .31 for the sample with lowest power (n=23). The 
association for the teacher sample, although significant, accounts for only a 
fraction of the shared variance compared to that of the banker and production 
samples. UCS of superior was positively associated with degree of administra- 
tion for the banker and service samples but with degree of supervision for the 
teacher sample. TICS of upper management resulted in a strong positive associ- 
ation with both task behavior variables for the service sample, but with no or 
negative associations with the other samples. 

In general , these results suggest comparability among the sample? with 
regard to the individual difference variables but some striking differences 
among the samples on the other predictor variables. 

Correlations Among Criterion Variables 

There was an insufficient sample size in all but the teacher sample to 
perform a reliable factor analysis. An oblique analysis of that sample's 
criterion variables yielded a clear five-factor solution with low to moderate 
intercorrelations of the factors.* The decision was made to use raw, summed 
scores for each of the dimensions of employee satisfaction for subsequent 
analyses. Correlations between these (dimension scores for each sample are 
reported in Table 5. 

For the teacher sample moderate correlations were observed among the 
supervision, work, and coworker dimensions and between the pay and promotion 
dimensions. For the banker sampleX moderate correlations were observed between 
the work and supervision dimensions^ and between the work and promotions dimen- 
sions. For the production sample moderate correlations were observed between 
the promotion dimension and all other dimensions, between supervision and work, 
and between work and coworkers. For the. service sample significant correla- 
tions were observed between promotion and the supervision, work, and coworker 
dimensions as well as between the supervision and work dimensions. 

An examination of the obtained correlations, across samples, indicates 
that all groups saw supervision and work to be associated as well as woik and 
promotions. With these exceptions, it would appear that the four samples see 
the distinctions among the factors somewhat differently., Although few of the 
obtained correlations are high enough that one might wish to argue in favor of 
combining dimension scores, the wide variability in associations observed would 
suggest the lowered likelihood that any predictors could be expected to account 
for similar variance across these diverse samples. Simply put, it does not 
appear that these samples of subordinates see their satisf iers/dissatisf iers in 
the same ways* ' 

Individual Differences and Satisfaction 

The simple and multiple correlations between the individual difference 
variables anii the employee satisfaction dimension scores are reported in Table 
6. The first seven research questions were directed toward the unique and 
combined predictive power of individual difference variables with regard to 
employee satisfaction across diverse organizational settings. In general, the 
predictive power of these individual difference variables is less than strik- 
ing. The tolerance for disagreement (TFQ) variable generated no significant 
relationship on any of the five satisfaction dimensions for any of the four 
subject samples. Communication apprehension and inhovativeness did only some- 
what better. Communication apprehension was significantly associated with both 
supervision and work fcr the teacher Sample, but accounted for only 2 percent 
shared variance in each case. For the banker sample communication apprehension 
accounted for 9 percent of the variance in work and 4 percent in promotions. 
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Granting that low power in the production and service sample analyses mitigated 
against obtaining significant results, the associations found with samples jf 
sufficient power do not justify a strong claim for the importance of communica- 
tion apprehension as a predictor of pcployee satisfaction. 

A similar conclusion must be d. r i with regard to innovativeness. IS 
accounted for 4 percent of the variance in vrork for the teacher sample, 6 
percent of the variance in both supervision and work in the banker sample, and 
almost 12 percent of the variance in coworkers in the production sample- 

•Conclusions in terms of combined predictive power must also be draui„ with 
caution. It would appear that communication apprehension and innovativeness 
combine to account for some variance in satisfaction with supervision, work, 
and promotions— from 2 to 11 percent— but for the most part that variance is 
predictable by one or the other variable in the given case. Generalization 
across samples clearly U not possible.. This is not. to say that these indi- 
vidual difference variables are -not important within the organizational 
environment. Even 2 percent of the variance in satisfaction in a large organi- 
zation, to say nothing of 11 percent, can be translated into a large financial 
impact. However, it would appear that these variables nay interact with other 
context variables or supervision variables in producing their impact. Ue will 
address this concern in a later section. 

^!iEiEi°£l§H^2H^iHM£ J^el^tJ^shi^ an^ Satisfaction 

The simple and multiple correlations of the liCS and task behavior \ :i~ 
ables with the .satisfaction dimension scores are reported in Table 7. Search 
questions 8, 9, and 11 were directed toward the unique and combined predictive 
power of the MCS and task behavior variables with regard to employee satisfac- 
tion across diverse organizational settings. In general, these variables were 
found to be meaningful predictors. 

Although MCS of the immediate superior and I1CS of upper management were 
found to be significantly associated for three of the four samples (research 
question 10, see Table 4), the results noted in Table 7 suggest that these two 
variables are differentially predictive of satisfaction. MCS or the immediate 
superior was found to be a significant predictor of satisfaction with super- 
vision for all four subject samples, of satisfaction with work for the teacher 
and banker samples, of satisfaction with coworkers with the teacher and service 
samples, and of promotions with only the banker sample.' There was no signifi- 
cant association with satisfaction with pay found for any of the samtles. In 
contrast, MCS of. upper management was found to.be a significant predictor o2 
satisfaction with pay for the teacherand production samples, of satisfaction 
with promotions for the banker and service samples, but of satisfaction with 
supervision and work for only the service sample. Satisfaction with coworkers 
showed no association for any of the samples. 

Taken together, these results indicated that although perceptions of an 
individual supervisor's MCS and those of upper management's ,- J ar« associated, 
as argued In the original Richmond and HcCroskey (1979) cone . -ia."' ization, they 
have differential impact on employee satisfaction across various organizational 
contexts. A more employee-oriented MCS of an immediate superior is associated 
with greater satisfaction pith supervision and work. A similar association was 
found for satisfaction with coworkers for the teacher and service samples, but 
not the banker and production, samples. A possible explanation foi this differ- 
ence is that in. the teaching and service contexts immediate superiors often are 
engaged in tasks that are essentially the same as those of the Subordinates. ' 
Thus "superiors" and "coworkers" are, in some measure,, the same ' people. 

In contrast, MCS of upper management is more predictive' of satisfaction 
with pay and promotions. A more employee-centered MCS of upper management is 
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associated with increased satisfaction with pay and promotions. Thus, even 
though UCS of immediate supervisor and I ICS of upper management are seen as 
related, the subordinates appear to sort out what elements within their 
environment each is responsible for. Immediate superiors often have little 
influence over either pay or prorations, thus their MCS has little influence 
on subordinate's satisfaction with these concerns. On the other hand, upper 
management often has ouch influence over pay and promotions but little direct 
impact on supervision or the precise work assigned, thus their MCS has impact 
on pay and promotions but little on supervision or work satisfaction- The 
deviant snnplo ~ < ~ o^w*„o cnmple, for whom MCS of upper 

management was r i 'edictive of both supervision and work uaLisfnction. A 
possible px^l.anation for this deviant finding is that several of these subjects 
came *Vora small units where upper management i*as physically close, in some 
^jses sharing the same office facility* In such a context, upper management 
might: be expected to have more impact on satisfaction v/ith both supervision and 
work. 

Subordinate's perceptions of their supervisor's task behaviors appear to 
mediate the relationship between superior's MCS and satisfaction in some cases 
but not in\otherSo None of the simple correlations between perceptions of 
either supervision or administration behaviors and satisfaction were sig- 
nificant for the production or service samples (see Table 7), Only the 
.relationship betwe—i perceived administration behavior and satisfaction with 
supervision was significant for the banker sample. In contrast, seven of the 
ten relationships between perceived task behaviors and satisfaction were sig- 
nlficdfft r 0 r the teacher sample. As noted in Table 7, the multiple correla- 
tions /nclurfing MCS e\n4 the task behavior variables generally were meaningfully 
nhnve the level of any of the simple correlations « 

Decomposition of the multiple correlations which involved a significant 
MCS predictor a *i S nl£X£:ant casR b&havlor predictor indicated the presence 

of some colinear variance in each case. For the banker sample, MCS of superior 
accounted for 12% of the variance in satisfaction with supervision, perception 
coadministration accounted for 7% and jointly the two predictors accounted for 
16%. . For the teacher sample, MCS of superior accounted for 16% of the variance 
in satisfaction with supervision, perception of supervision accounted for 17%, 
and jointly the two predictors accounted for 25%. Including perception of 
administration added an additional 3% unique variance. For both of these 
samples, then, superiors who were perceived to use an employee-centered MCS and 
a higher amount of supervision generated more satisfaction with supervision. 
Decomposition of the remaining multiple correlations for the teacher sample, 
although involving smaller amount b of variance, uncovered similar patterns. 
More employee-centered MCS and higher scores on supervision and administration 
were associated with higher satisfaction. While each variable contributes some 
unique variance, there is also coliniarity among the predictors . 

The lack of replication across subject populations in these analyses is 
apparent. The results for the teacher sample stand in sharp contrast to thosc- 
for the other samples. While this sample is much larger, thus providing much 
more statistical power, it appears that the explanation for the widelv dwiant 
results may more likely be present in the nature of the samples themselves. 
The teacher sample .is composed of employees at* or very near the bottom of the 
organizational ladder, whereas the other samples range from middle to upp*r 
management. Examined in this light, it would appear reasonable to speculate 
that lower .level employees may prefer superiors who are more active in both 
their supervisory and administrative roles, particularly in their supervisory 
ones. On th* other hand, people in middle to upper management may prefer 
superiors who are more distant, who can be perceived as leaving them alone in 



both a supervis ry and an administrative sense. However, since the correla- 
tions between perceived task behaviors of superiors for the non-teacher samples 
were not significant at all., it is more likely that such perceptions are simply 
irrelevant for employees at these levels, Future research which examines 
employees at the various levels within the sane organization should clarify the 
present results,, 

Individual Differences and Superior-Subordinate Interface 

At the outset of this paper it was noted that much of the previous 
research attempting to relate communication to employee satisfaction could be 
placed in two categories: that which examines individual differences among 
employees and that which examines the interface, between superiors and subor- 
dinates,, The current investigation followed both of these paths in an attempt 
to replicate, with some extension, earlier findings . Although the variables 
selected for study in the present endeavor cannot be described as a random sam- 
ple of all variables from either category, they are representative of current 
trer.ds in the research. Therefore, it may be useful to compare the relative 
predictive power of variables from each group with regard to employee satisfac- 
tion. Table 8 summarizes the variance accounted for by each group of variables 
alone and in Combination for each of the four samples under study. 

An examination of Table 8 indicates that variables directed toward supe- 
rior-subordinate interface generally are more predictive of employee satisfac- 
tion than are individual differences among employees,. This is particularly 
true of satisfaction with supervision. However, the striking thing that 
emerges from an examination of this table is the fact , that there appears to 
be very little predictive power shared by these groups of predictors. While 
the variance predictable by the individual difference variables generally is 
substantially smaller than that predicted by the other group, adding the indi- 
vidual difference predictors meaningfully increased the predictive power^of 
many of the models (3-6% for supervision, 2% for work, 1-3% for pay, 1-3% for 
promotions, and 17% for coworkers). 

These results present a fairly strong argument for the continuation of the 
two streams, of communication research included in this investigation., Both 
were found to be predictive of employee satisfaction and the overlap of their 
predictive power is minimal. The individual difference approach essentially is 
a trait approach, the superior-subordinate . interface approach essentially is a. 
situational approach." As has been found in many other areas of inquiry, these 
two approaches, rather than being antagonistic or redundant, are complimentary. 
The. combined knowledge generated by the two approaches can produce an under- 
standing superior to that generated by either approach alone. 



^ Discussion and Conclusions 

One of the purposes of this.investigation was to replicate previous 
research across organizational contexts* For the most part, when the samples 
in the present investigation were of sufficient size to provide adequate 
statistical power (the teacher and banker samples), the results obtained were 
similar to those oDServedin previous investigations- 
Previous research. Waf observed a significant relationship between innova- 
tiveness and satisfaction Mth s work (Kurt & Teigen, 1977; Richmond & HcCroskey, 
197: ), A similar relationship was observed in the present study for both the 
teacher sample (subjects Similar % to those included in the previous research) 
and the banker sample. In *he previous Richmond and McCroskey (1979) study a 
small relationship was observed /between innovativeness and satisfaction with 
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supervision. No similar relationship was observed in the Hurt and Teigen 
( 1977) study o In t: .a present 9tudy no relationship was observed for the 
teacher sample, but a significant relationship was observed for the banker sam- 
ple and similar, bu:.. non-significant, relationships for the other two samples. 
On the basis of these results we may tentatively conclude that innovativeness 
has a relationship with satisfaction with work across organizational contexts 
and may have a similar relationship with satisfaction with supervision. 

In a previous study Falcione, McCroskey and Daly (1977) observed a small, 
but significant, negative relationship between communication apprehension and 
satisfaction with supervision (across two samples) and with satisfaction with 
work (one of two samples). In the present study a similar association was 
observed in all four samples for satisfaction with supervision (only that for 
the teachers was significant, however) and for three of the four samples for 
satisfaction with work (significant for both teachers and bankers). Once 
again, these results suggest some generalizability across organizational con- 
texts. We may tentatively conclude that communication apprehension may have 
a small, negative association with satisfaction with supervision and worko 

Richmond and McCroskey (1979) examined the relationship of both the tol- 
erance for disagreement of the employee and that oi : the superior with satis- 
faction. Although they found significant relationships between tolerance for 
disagreement of the superior and four of the five dimensions of satisfaction, 
they found only one, small significant relationship between tolerance for 
disagreement of the employee and satisfaction, that being, with satisfaction 
with coworkers. The present investigation did not observe any significant 
relationships between employee tolerance for disagreement and satisfaction for 
any of the four samples studied. These results indicate that either employee 
tolerance for disagreement has little, if any, association with employee satis- 
faction or the present measure of that construct is inadequate* Since the 
measure currently available has low isomorphism with the tolerance for disa- 
greement construct, the latter possibility cannot be discounted « 

In the only previous investigation employing the MCS construct, Richmond 
and McCroskey (1979) observed a moderately strong association between Z ICS and 
satisfaction with supervision (r=«46), a moderate association between MCS and 
satisfaction with work (r=. 23), and a small, but significant^ association 
between I1CS and satisfaction with promotions (r=cl7) 0 In the present investi- 
gation, significant associations between MCS and satisf action with supervision 
were observed for all four samples (r=.30 to .51). Significant associations 
were also observed for satisfaction >;ith work for the teacher (^.19) and 
banker (r=. 28 samples and a comparable, bun non-significant association for 
the service staple (r=. 25). Moderate associations between MCS and satisfaction 
with promoticis were observed for three samples (not the "teachers), but the 
association w.-.s significant only for the banker -sample (r =.,38). 

These results argue strongly for the generalizability of the association 
of MCS with satisfaction with supervision across organizational contexts. As 
MCS becomes more employee-centered, satisfaction with supervision increases. A 
similar, but not quite as strong, argument can be made for the generalizability 
of the association of MCS with satisfaction with work. Again, as MCS becomes 
more employee-centered, satisfaction with work increases. No clear picture 
emerges relating MCS to the other dimensions of satisfaction, thus no conclu- 
sions based on these studies seem warranted. 

A second purpose of the present investigation was to extend previous 
research concerning MCS and to determine whether the task behaviors of superi- 
ors, as perceived by: their subordinates, mediate the relationships between MCS 
and employee satisfaction. The results of this investigation provide support 
for the MCS conceptualization advanced by Richmond and McCroskey (1979), that 
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is it was observed there was a significant association between employee's 
perceptions of their immediate supervisor's MCS and the MCS of upper manage- 
ment. Nevertheless, it was observed that MCS of immediate superior and I1CS of 
upper management have differential associations with the dimensions of employee 
satisfaction. MCS of immediate superior appears to be most associated with 
satisfaction with supervision and worko MCS of upper management, on the other 
hand, was found to be mainly associated with satisfaction with pay and promo- 
tions* These findings, in retrospect, seem intuitive, since upper management 
indeed usually is most responsible for pay and promotions while immediate 
superiors engage in supervision of the employee 1 s work. However, it is less 
intuitive to find that even though employees appear to recognize that the MCS 
of their immediate supervisor is influenced by the MCS of upper management, 
they are able to differentiate responsibility in terms of the dimensions of 
their satisfaction. This may, in part, explain why it is possible for many 
employees who are dissatisfied with their income, and consider their position =*. 
dead end, to maintain a good relationship with their immediate supervisor and 
continue to enjoy tk ^ir work* This type of response often is characteristic of 
people in at least one of our sampled groups, teachers. This type of differen- 
tiation may be necessary to remain in some occupations, such as public school 
teaching. 

The results of thio study relatiug to subordinates 1 perceptions of their 
superior's task behaviors (supervision and administration) raise more questions 
than they answer. There was a clear lack of replication of findings across 
subject samples. The subjects in the teacher sample evidenced substantially 
more satisfaction when they perceived increased supervision and administration 
behavior on the part of their superior. Although none of the relationships 
were significant, a similar pattern appears to exist for. the subjects in the 
very small service sample. Relationships in the other two samples generally 
were very weak. If we assume the absence of significance in the service sample 
to be a function of very low power, a possible explanation for these differen- 
tial results may be suggested. The teacher and service samples both represent 
employees in bureaucratic organizations o The subjects in the other two samples 
represent employees in profit-seeking organizations. It may well be that supe- 
riors in bureaucratic organizations are much more laisez-f aire than their 
counterparts in profit-seeking organizations. These results, then, may reflect 
the desire of employees in bureaucratic organizations for their superior to be 
more active and visable- If they were to become so, as may be the case in 
profit-seeking organizations, their activity may be either good or bad, thus 
eliminating any association between pure activity and satisfaction over a large 
group of employees. Lack of activity of . superiors, however, may engender a 
feeling of abandonment in subordinates and lead to dissatisfaction. While this 
frequently may be the case in bureaucratic organizations, the present study is 
only suggestive and research specifically directed to this question must be 
awaited before a firm conclusion concerning this speculation can be drawn. 

'/ 

NOTES 

^These two categories are not intended to be exhaustive, only representative 
of two major lines of current research- 
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TABLE 1 
Means of Manager Sub-Group 



Group 



Vdllc. ic 


i. roQucciori 


3rvice 


Bankers 


F-ratio 


PRCA 


72.27 


9 . 39 


65.7 5 


4.61* 


Super- ision 


83.80 


77.26 


88,? 5 


8.29* 


Work 


56,64 


52.65 


60.04 


7.22* 


Pay 


23.53 


20,55 


30,49 


13.05* 


Promotions 


32,53 


24c 33 ' 


36..G1 


18.48* 


Coworkers 


80.00 


73,26 


84,38 


> 7.23* 



*Significantly different, p < .05. 
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TABLE 2 

Mean? of Standard Deviations of All Variables 



Variable 



Mar ger Sample 
X SD 



Teacher Sample 
~X SI) 



Predicators 
MCS 

MCS- Upper 
Supervision 
Administration 
. . PRCA 
IS 
TFD 

Criteria 



Supervision 

Work 

Pay 

Promotions 
Coworkers 



18.31 
16.27 
22.95 
25.70' 
66.61 
111.37 
90.39 



86. 04 
58. 16 
28.66 
34.09 
81.75 



5. 26 
5.55 
9.89 
8.84 
17.51 
12,56 
13.71 



13.73 
9.32 
8.93 
9.64 

13.66 



16,75 
13. 13 
20.55 
27.30 
75.83 
103.45 
80.76 



75.91 
56,34 
22.16 
23.48 
80.50 



^Significantly different, p < .05. 



4.42 
4.03 
10.03 
7.39 
17.33 
13.85 
16.15 



17.32 
10. 11 
9.22 
8.74 
15. 17 



3.28* 
6.72* 
2.43* 
2.02* 
5.36* 
5.98* 
6.40* 



6.41* 
1.88 
7.21* 
11.75* 
.87 



IS 
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TABLE 3 



Obtained Reliabilitias 



Sample 

Measure Teachers Bankers Production Service 



Predictors 

IS .89 .92 .85 .87 

PRCA .93 .95 .97 .97 

TFD .88 .83 .81 .90 

MCS .87* ** ** 

MCS-Upper .86* ** ** ** 

SS .98 ,97 .89 \97 

AS .98 .95 .94 .99 

Criteria 



Supervision .93 .86 .88 .96 

Work .90 .83 .87 .87 

Pay .77 .75 .67 .82 

Promotion ,79 .90 .77 .80 

Coworkers .92 .90 .88 .91 

*Test-retest reliability. 

**Not available, single scale administered only once. 
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TABLE 4 



Correlations Among . Predictor Variables** 



Mo a euro 


i 
i 


9 


J 


A •• 




(i 
U 


7 


IS (1) 
















Teachers (T) 


1.0 


-.49* 


.39* 


— 








. 13* 


Bankers (B) 


1.0 


-.52* 


.34* 


.24* 







.12 


ir lOQUC LlOn \r } 


1 o u 


— AHA* 


o JO* 




• iy 




O "7 

• z/ 


Service (S) 


1.0 


-.59* 


.46* 


— 




-o35 




PRCA (2) 
















T 


-.49* 


1.0 


-.33* 


— 




— 




B 


-.52* 


1.0 


-.35* 


-.23* 


— 




-. 17 




— An* 


1 • U 


— * Zo 






O 1 

— • Z 1 


j i 


s 


-.59* 


1.0 


-.56* 


-.25 


.20 


.20 


19 


TFD (3) 
















T 


.39* 


-.33 


1.0 


— 


— 


— 


— 


B 


.34* . 


-.35* 


1.0 


.20* 




12 




p 


o JV 


— 9R* 


l n 




• 1 Z 


— 9/i 


^9* 


S 


.46* 


-.56* 


1.0 


.23 


-. 15 




i 10 


MCS (4) , 
















T 


— 


— 


— 


1.0 


.19* 


.32* 




B 




-. 23* 


o20* 


1.0 


.47* 


-.11 


. 23* 


P 








i n 


o JO 3 * 


— • lo 


1 1 
oil 


- S 


— 


-.25 


.23 


1.0 


.31 


.32 


• 42* 


MCS-Upper (5) 
















T 


— 


— 




. 19* 


1.0 


— 




B 








.47* 


1.0 


-.20* 


— 


P 






— 19 
o 1 z 


o DO" 


la U 


o, 1Z 




s 




.20 


— 15 


.31 


1.0 


.65* 


.45* 


SS (6) 
















T 


— 


— 


— 


.32* 




1.0 


— 


B V 


— • 




-. 12 


-.11 


-.20* 


1.0 


-.38* 


P : 




-.21 


-. 24 


-. 18 


. 12 


1.0 


-.14 


- s \ 


-.35 


.20 




.32 


. 65* 


1.0 


.14 . 


AS- (7) \ 
















T 


. 13* 












1.0 


. B ' ' 


. 12 


-. 17 




.23* 


. 17 


-.38* 


1.0 


■ P \ 


.27 


-.31* 


.32* 


. 11 




-<:i4 


1.0 


S \ 




-. 19 


. 10 


.42* 


.45* 


.. 14 


1.0 



* Significant, p < .05. 

Correlations less than ± . 10 are not reported. 
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TABLE 5 

Correlations Among Criterion Variables** 



Measure 



Supervision ( 1) 

Teachers (T) 1 .32* .16* .19* .33* 

Bankers <B) 1 .48* .16 .15 .17 

Production (P) 1 .55* -- .36* .22 

Service (S) 1 .58* .38 .61* .39 

Work (2) 

T .32* 1 .21* .21* .34* 

B .48* 1 — .39* .28* 

P .55* 1 .10 .53* .53* 

S .58* 1 .27 .43* .38 

Pay (3) 

T .16* .21* 1 .33* .21* 

B . 16 — 1 .24* . 13 

P — .10 1 .33* .28 

S -38 « 27 1 ■•••25 .22 

Promotions (4) 

T •.. .19* .21* .33* 1 .22* 

B .15 .39* .24* 1 . 15 

P .36* .53* .33* 1 .44* 

S .61* .49* .25 1 .50* 

Coworkers (5) 

T .33* .34* .21* .22* 1 

B . 17 .28* .13- .15 1 

P .22 .53* .28 .44* 1 

S .39 .38 ,22 .50* 1 

* Significant, p < .05. 
** Correlations less than ± .10 are not reported. 
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TABLE 6 



Simple and Multiple Correlations of Individuals 
Difference Variables with Satisfaction Dimensions** 



Predictor Supervision Work Pay Promotions Coworkers 



IS 

Teachers (T) — .20* 

Bankers ( B) . 25* . 25* — . 13 

Production (P) .26 .10 .14 .21 .34* 

Service (S) .17 

PRCA 

T -.14* -.14* — — 

B -.12 -.30* -- -.20* 

P -.19 -.17 — -.10 -.25 

S -.20 — — -- .18 

TFD 

T — — — .10 -.11 

B — -- -.12 „16 -.15 

S — — — -.13 

Combined (Multiple Correlation) 

T .15* . .21* — .15* .12 

B ■ . 30* . 33* . 14 . 22* . 15 

P .27 .18 .20. .22 .39* 

S .27 — — .15 .20 

*Signif leant, p < .05. 
**Correlation less than ± .10 are not reported. 
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TABLE 7 



Ginple and Multiple Correlations of MCS, 
MCS-Upper, SS, and As with Satisfaction Dimensions** 



Predictors Supervision Kork Pay Promotions Coworkers 



I1CS 

Teachers (T) .40* .19* .10 -- .16* 

Bankers ( B) ,35* .28* — .38* — 

Production (P) .30* — .25 a 26 -.14 

Service (S) .51* .25 .14 .21 .44* 

MCS-Upper 

T — — .19* .12 

B .13 .18 .18 .24* 

P — .14 .37* .19 .03 

S .49* .50* .16 ,42* .33 

Supervision (SS) 

T .40* .19* — .19* .31* 

B — — — -.10 .15 

P — .13 — — ' .12 

S .21 .30 • . .24 .14 .27 

Administration (AS) 

T . 17* . 13* — — , . 15* 

B .26* — — .17 — 

P .17 — — . .22 

S .20 ,14 -.20 , .30 

Combined (Multiple Correlation) 

T .53* .28* .21* .22* .36* 

B .42* .28* . 18. .40* . 19 

P .39* .20 .39* .34* .21 

S .69* .53* .39 .46* .59* 



*Significant, p < .05. 
**Correlations less than ± .10 are not reported. 
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TABLE 8 



Variance Acocunted for by Predictor Variable 
Group with Employee Satisfaction 



Sample/ 
Predictor Group 



Supervision Work 



Pay Promotions Covrorkers 



Teachers 

Individual Differences (ID) .02* ,04* 

Superior/ Subordinate (S/S) .28* .08* 

Combined (C) „31* ,12* 



.04* 
, 05* 



.02* 
>05* 
.08* 



,01 
. 13* 
. J4* 



Bankers 
ID 
S/S 



.09* 
. 18* 
.24* 



.11* 
.08* 
. 17* 



.02 
.03 
.05* 



.05* 
. 16* 
. 18* 



.02 
.04 
.06* 



Production 
ID ' 
S/S 
C 



.07 
. 15* 

n20* 



.03 
.04 
.06* 



.04 
. 15* 
. 16* 



.05 
. 12* 
. 14* 



, 15* 

,04 

,21* 



Service 
ID 

. S/S 
C 



.07 

.48* 

.53* 



.28* 
.31* 



*Signif leant, p < .05. 
**Variance < .01 is left blank. 
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18* 



,02 

,21* 

,22* 



.04 

,35* 

.40* 



/ 

/ 

/ 



